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PREFACE 

IR  THOMAS  BROWNE  in  casting 
a  backward  glance  upon  the  first 
thirty  years  of  his  life  found  in 
them  a  miracle,  "which,  to  relate, 
were  not  a  history,  but  a  piece  of  poetry,"  that 
"would  sound  to  common  ears  like  a  fable." 
His  later  writings  and  domestic  correspondence 
seem  to  show  that  he  found  no  cause  to  re 
vise  this  early-formed  estimate  of  what  the 
world  has  to  offer. 

He  was  possessed  of  that  unerring  instinct 
which  tells  a  man  how  to  live ;  how  to  glean 
from  the  passing  moment  its  store  of  intel 
lectual  treasure ;  how  to  consecrate  each  day 
to  its  particular  interests  and  occupations. 
His  philosophy  was  sound,  his  intelligence 
acute,  and  his  mind  capacious.  Where  he 
found  a  subject  unsubmissive  to  the  alembic 
of  reason,  he  was  content  to  regard  it  with  the 
eyes  of  imagination,  and  thus  preserve  to  him- 
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self  much  that  conventional  philosophy  dis 
cards. 

His  attitude  towards  life  was  one  of  con 
stant  inquiry.  In  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica  he 
gravely  discusses  the  wildest  of  vulgar  errors, 
and  weighs  the  evidence  with  the  judicial 
acumen  of  a  trained  logician.  The  obvious 
absurdity  of  a  belief  did  not  deter  him  from 
subjecting  it  to  "the  rigid  test  of  reason."  He 
sought  Truth  in  her  shady  retreats,  and  led  her 
forth  to  confront  the  mime  who  had  usurped 
her  kingdom. 

We  possess  but  few  details  of  the  actual 
events  in  the  life  of  the  Norwich  philosopher, 
although  there  is  a  wealth  of  information  as  to 
his  pursuits  and  character.  He  was  born  in 
London  on  October  iQth,  1605,  the  son  of  a 
prosperous  merchant  of  good  family  hailing 
from  Cheshire.  He  was  educated  at  Win 
chester,  took  his  degree  at  Oxford,  and  adopted 
medicine  as  a  profession.  For  a  time  he  prac 
tised  in  Oxfordshire,  which  he  left  to  set  out 
upon  his  travels.  He  obtained  his  degree  as 
doctor  of  physic  at  Leyden,  in  1633.  He  then 
settled  as  a  physician  at  Shipden  Hall,  near 
Halifax,  later  removing  to  Norwich,  where  he 
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remained  until  his  death.  In  1641  he  married 
Dorothy,  the  daughter  of  Edward  Mileham,  of 
Burlingham  St.  Peter,  in  Norfolk,  who  bore  him 
twelve  children.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  1 1 
in  1671,  and  died  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth  in  1682,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

Of  his  personality  he  tells  us  much :  his 
"common  conversation"  he  confessed  to  be 
"austere"  ;  his  "behaviour  full  of  rigour,  some 
times  not  without  morosity  ;  yet  at  my  devotion 
I  love  to  use  the  civility  of  my  knee,  my  hat, 
and  hand,  with  all  those  outward  and  sensible 
motions  which  may  express  or  promote  invisible 
devotion."  He  could  "  digest  a  salad  gathered 
in  a  churchyard  as  well  as  in  a  garden  " ;  ranked 
Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  higher  than  that  of  Columbus ;  and  raised 
no  question  as  to  who  should  arise  at  the 
Resurrection  with  the  rib  out  of  which  the  first 
woman  was  created. 

In  religious  matters  he  was  a  problem  to 
his  contemporaries.  The  publication  of  Religio 
Medici  caused  him  to  be  claimed  by  both 
Roman  Catholics  and  Quakers,  a  circumstance 
perhaps  without  parallel  in  literary  history. 
The  Holy  See  promptly  settled  the  matter  for 
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the  Catholics  by  consigning  the  book  to  the 
Index  Expurgatorius.  For  the  cause  of  these 
doubts  we  must  look  to  the  philosophic  view 
Sir  Thomas  took  of  the  divergent  faiths  which 
animated  the  minds  of  men  during  the  seven 
teenth  century.  He  was  a  Christian— that  he 
stoutly  averred ;  but  one  in  more  than  name. 
In  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  for 
example,  he  saw  what  few  Protestants  then  per 
mitted  themselves  to  see.  "At  a  solemn  pro 
cession,"  he  tells  us,  "  I  have  wept  abundantly, 
while  my  consorts,  blind  with  opposition  and 
prejudice,  have  fallen  into  an  excess  of  scorn 
and  laughter." 

Such  a  spirit  of  tolerance,  easy  of  under 
standing  in  the  twentieth  century,  caused  much 
misconception  in  those  days,  rendered  gloomy 
by  the  cloud  of  approaching  revolution.  It 
seemed  strange  that  a  man  of  fixed  Protestant 
belief  should  be  able  to  write :  "  It  is  as  un 
charitable  a  point  in  us  to  fall  upon  those 
popular  scurrilities  and  opprobrious  scoffs  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  to  whom,  as  a  temporal  prince, 
we  owe  the  duty  of  good  language."  His  mind 
was  too  well-balanced  to  permit  passion  to 
divert  it  from  its  centre  of  gravity.  That  he 
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was  fully  aware  of  the  gulf  stretching  itself  be 
tween  himself  and  the  Church  of  the  Fathers 
he  clearly  testifies :  "  I  confess,"  he  writes, 
"  there  is  a  cause  of  passion  between  us :  by 
his  [the  Pope's]  sentence  I  stand  excommu 
nicated  ;  heretic  is  the  best  language  he  affords 
me." 

Firmly  founded  as  was  his  belief  in  the 
Church  of  England,  tolerant  though  he  un 
doubtedly  showed  himself  to  be  of  other  re 
ligions,  he  failed  in  one  particular  to  rise 
superior  to  his  generation.  "  I  am,  I  confess," 
he  writes,  "naturally  inclined  to  that  which 
misguided  zeal  terms  superstition."  He  could 
find  a  civil  word  for  the  Pope,  yet  was  pos 
sessed  of  a  deeply-rooted  belief  in  witchcraft 
and  a  material  devil.  It  is  curious  to  find  in 
the  writings  of  so  broad-minded  a  man  that 
he  has  "ever  believed,"  and  does  "now  know 
that  there  are  witches." 

This  unfortunate  conviction  was  productive 
of  tragic  results  in  the  case  of  the  two  poor  old 
women  condemned  of  practising  the  black  art 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  1664.  Apologists 
have  pointed  out  that  not  he,  but  the  laws 
of  the  land,  operating  in  an  unenlightened  age, 
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were  responsible  for  this  judicial  murder ;  but 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  was  the 
expert  evidence  at  the  trial,  and  coming  from 
so  famous  a  physician  must  have  weighed  with 
the  judge.  Sir  Thomas  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  "fits  were  natural,  but  heightened  by  the 
devil's  co-operating  with  the  malice  of  the 
witches,  at  whose  instance  he  did  the  vil 
lainies."  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  man  but  epitomises  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
and  if  he  rise  superior  to  his  intellectual  en 
vironment  in  one  particular,  he  cannot  justly  be 
condemned  for  failing  to  do  so  in  another. 

As  a  man  of  letters  we  have  Dr.  Johnson's 
testimony  that  his  style  was  "  a  tissue  of  many 
languages  ;  a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  words, 
brought  together  from  distant  regions,  with 
terms  originally  appropriated  to  one  art,  and 
drawn  by  violence  into  the  service  of  another. 
He  must,  however,  be  confessed  to  have  aug 
mented  our  philosophical  diction  ...  he  had 
uncommon  sentiments,  and  was  not  content  to 
express  in  many  words  that  idea  for  which 
any  language  could  supply  a  single  term." 
This  is  the  truth ;  but  not  the  whole  truth. 
Dr.  Johnson  confesses  that  "his  innovations 
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are  sometimes  pleasing,  and  his  temerities 
happy";  but  this  is  not  enough.  It  makes  no 
reference  to  those  flowing  periods  which  swell 
out  like  the  wood-notes  of  a  cathedral  organ 
controlled  by  a  master  hand.  Frequently  the 
music  is  marred  by  a  latinism,  which  to  our 
ears  sounds  laboured  and  pedantic  ;  but  he 
wrote  in  an  age  when,  again  to  quote  Dr.  John 
son,  "our  language  began  to  lose  the  stability 
which  it  obtained  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  and 
was  considered  by  every  writer  as  a  subject  on 
which  he  might  try  his  plastic  skill  by  mould 
ing  it  according  to  his  fancy."  He  had  the 
power  of  investing  a  sentence,  acute  in  philo 
sophy,  with  a  remarkable  rhythm  and  melody. 
The  following  passage  is  an  illustration  : 

"When  the  funeral  pyre  was  out,  and  the  last 
valediction  over,  men  took  a  lasting  adieu  of  their 
interred  friends,  little  expecting  the  curiosity  of 
future  ages  should  comment  upon  their  ashes  ; 
and,  having  no  old  experience  of  the  duration 
of  their  relicks,  held  no  opinion  of  such  after- 
considerations.  But  who  knows  the  fate  of  his 
bones,  or  how  often  he  is  to  be  buried?  Who 
hath  the  oracle  of  his  ashes,  or  whither  they 
are  to  be  scattered?  The  relicks  of  many  lie 
like  the  ruins  of  Pompey's,  in  all  parts  of  the 
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earth  ;  and  when  they  arrive  at  your  hands 
these  may  seem  to  have  wandered  far,  who, 
in  a  direct  and  meridian  travel,  have  but  few 
miles  of  known  earth  between  yourself  and  the 
pole." 

It  is  possible  that  he  saw  in  the  musical 
quality  of  a  philosopher's  prose  its  greatest 
strength  :  if  it  fail  to  attract  by  the  poignancy 
of  its  logic,  it  can  at  least  arrest  by  the  beauty 
of  its  diction,  and  contemplation  of  the  flower 
may  result  in  the  discovery  of  the  seed.  This 
is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  the  closing 
words  of  Hydriotaphia,  where,  dwelling  upon 
the  perishable  quality  of  human  greatness,  he 
tells  us  that  the  true  ideal  of  man  lies  in  his 
capacity  for  being  "  Ready  to  be  anything,  in 
the  ecstasy  of  being  ever." 

But  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  most  remarkable 
attribute  was  his  vast  learning,  coupled  with  a 
prodigious  memory  and  a  faculty  for  turning 
what  he  read  to  excellent  use.  His  interests 
led  him  along  many  and  devious  paths  ;  but  he 
never  forgot  his  obligations  to  his  profession 
and  his  family.  His  letters  to  his  sons  are 
remarkable  for  the  persistence  with  which  he 
strove  to  awaken  in  their  minds  the  keen  spirit 
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of  inquiry  which  was  so  noticeable  a  feature 
of  his  own.  To  "Honest  Tom"  and  "Dear 
Sonne  "  Edward,  when  on  their  travels,  he  was 
mentor  and  comrade  in  one,  constantly  im 
pressing  upon  them  the  desirability  of  study 
and  observation.  "  I  would  think  it  very  happy 
if  you  had  more  Latin,"  he  tells  the  future 
naval  lieutenant,  whilst  Edward  is  urged  to 
"  take  notice  of  the  great  and  many  cellars  in 
Vienna.  Learne  the  most  authentic  account 
how  the  half  moone  was  set  upon  St.  Stephen's." 
Again,  he  gives  excellent  advice  in  the  matter 
of  travelling  and  the  best  routes  to  take,  and 
the  disadvantages  of  carrying  u  much  lugadge," 
which,  in  addition  to  being  "chargeable,"  is 
"apt  to  be  stollen."  He  was  a  father  as  well 
as  a  scholar,  and  as  excellent  in  his  manhood 
as  in  his  philosophy. 

Many  a  delightful  glimpse  of  the  home  life  of 
the  Brownes  is  obtained  from  these  letters, 
from  those  to  Edward  in  particular.  We  hear 
much  of  "  Tomey,"  his  little  grandson  ;  how  the 
good  Doctor  wonders  "  hee  falls  into  no  cough, 
wearing  his  hat  and  gloves  so  seldome";  of 
how,  boylike,  he  is  in  "  some  action  perpetually 
or  doing  of  something,"  and  that  the  perplexed 
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grandfather  has  "  been  fayne  to  hire  him  to  sitt 
still  half  an  hower." 

The  domestic  life  of  a  philosopher  is  a  thing 
of  peculiar  interest,  and  from  the  materials  at 
our  disposal  we  are  led  to  believe  that  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  a  very  happy  one. 
Nothing  appears  to  be  too  small  for  his 
notice  and  comment.  He  finds  time  to  tell 
Edward  that  Lady  Browne  "bought  twenty 
quinces  for  a  penny,"  also  of  Tomey's  quick 
ness  in  retort,  which  must  have  amused  his 
father : 

"A  gentleman  at  our  election,"  he  writes, 
"  asked  Tom  who  he  was  for,  and  he  answered, 
'•for  all  four '  [there  were  four  candidates].  The 
gentleman  replyed  that  'he  answered  like  a 
physician's  son.'"  There  is  also  a  domestic 
significance  not  to  be  overlooked  in  those 
quaintly  expressed  postcripts  to  her  daughter- 
in-law  (Mrs.  Edward  Browne)  which  Lady 
Browne  added  to  her  husband's  letters : 

"  I  sent  Tomey's  scurt  and  long  sieves  of  his 
ould  cott,"  she  writes,  "...  and  Tomey  would 
give  his  stock  to  see  his  briches  "  ;  and  again, 
"  I  hope  you  think  of  Tomey's  briches  against 
the  assise."  In  his  home  life  the  scholar  is 
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overshadowed  by  the  husband,  the  father,  and 
the  gentleman. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  quotation 
upon  pages  xi-xii,  for  at  the  present  moment 
Sir  Thomas's  skull  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital  Board,  and  has 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens  of  St.  Peter's,  Mancroft,  where 
Sir  Thomas  was  buried,  on  condition  that 
it  be  reinterred  with  the  body.  The  diffi 
culty,  however,  is  to  find  out  exactly  where  the 
body  lies.  It  is  somewhere  in  the  chancel,  but 
there  are  several  opinions  as  to  the  exact  spot, 
and  it  might  be  necessary  to  excavate  the 
whole  to  discover  the  remains.  "  Who  hath  the 
oracle  of  his  ashes,  or  whither  they  are  to  be 
scattered  ? " 
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Be  a  moralist  of  the  Mount,  an  Epictetus  in 
faith)  and  christianize  thy  nations. 

CHRISTIAN  MORALS. 
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THE   STRENGTH   AND 
WEAKNESS     OF    MAN 


HERE  is  no  community  or  common 
weal  of  virtue  :  every  man  must  study 
his  own  economy,  and  adapt  such 
rules  unto  the  figure  of  himself. 

Christian  Morals. 


We  sleep  in  lions'  skins  in  our  progress  unto 
virtue,  and  we  slide  not  but  climb  unto  it. 

Christian  Morals. 

V 

Virtuous  thoughts  of  the  day  lay  up  good 
treasures  for  the  night  ;  whereby  the  impres 
sions  of  imaginary  forms  arise  into  sober  simi- 
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litudes  acceptable  unto  our  slumbering  selves 
and  preparatory  unto  divine  impressions. 

On  Dreams. 
9 

That  virtue  is  her  own  reward,  is  but  a  cold 
principle,  and  not  able  to  maintain  our  variable 
resolutions  in  a  constant  and  settled  way  of 
goodness.  Religio  Medici. 

9 

To  be  nameless  in  worthy  deeds,  exceeds 
an  infamous  history.  The  Canaanitish  woman 
lives  more  happily  without  a  name,  than  Hero- 
dias  with  one.  And  who  had  not  rather  been 
the  good  thief,  than  Pilate  ?  Hydriotaphia. 


It  is  a  happiness  to  be  born  and  framed  unto 
virtue,  and  to  grow  up  from  the  seeds  of  nature, 
rather  than  the  inoculation  and  forced  grafts  of 
education  :  yet,  if  we  are  directed  only  by  our 
particular  natures,  and  regulate  our  inclinations 
by  no  higher  rule  than  that  of  our  reasons,  we 
are  but  moralists  ;  divinity  will  still  call  us 
heathens.  Religio  Medici. 
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A  complete  piece  of  virtue  must  be  made  from 
the  Centos  of  all  ages,  as  all  the  beauties  of 
Greece  could  make  but  one  handsome  Venus. 

Hydriotaphia. 


To  pursue  the  osseous  and  solid  part  of  good 
ness,  which  gives  stability  and  rectitude  to  all 
the  rest  ;  to  settle  on  fundamental  virtues,  and 
bid  early  defiance  unto  mother-vices,  which 
carry  in  their  bowels  the  seminals  of  other 
iniquities  ;  makes  a  short  cut  in  goodness,  and 
strikes  not  off  an  head,  but  the  whole  neck  of 

Hydra-  Christian  Morals. 


It  is  the  method  of  charity  to  suffer  without 
reaction.  Religio  Medici. 


It  is  a  great  depravity  in  our  natures,  and 
surely  an  affection  that  somewhat  savoureth  of 
hell,  to  desire  the  society,  or  comfort  ourselves 
in  the  fellowship  of  others  that  suffer  with  us  ; 
but  to  procure  the  miseries  of  others  in  those 
extremities,  wherein  we  hold  an  hope  to  have 
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no  society  ourselves,  is  methinks  a  strain  above 
Lucifer,  and  a  project  above  the  primary  seduc 
tion  of  hell.  Pseudodoxia  Epidtmica. 


If  we  can  bring  our  affections  to  look  beyond 
the  body,  and  cast  an  eye  upon  the  soul,  we 
have  found  out  the  true  object,  not  only  of 
friendship,  but  charity.  Rd{  io  MedicL 


It  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  ourselves  to  be 
at  variance  with  our  vices,  nor  to  abhor  that 
part  of  us,  which  is  an  enemy  to  the  ground  of 
charity,  our  God.  Rdigio  MedicL 


Statists  that  labour  to  contrive  a  common 
wealth  without  poverty  take  away  the  object 
of  charity  ;  not  understanding  only  the  common 
wealth  of  a  Christian,  but  forgetting  the  pro 
phecy  of  Christ.  Religio  MedicL 
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Be  charitable  before  wealth  make  thee  covet 
ous,  and  lose  not  the  glory  of  the  mite.  If 
riches  increase,  let  thy  mind  hold  pace  with 
them  ;  and  think  it  not  enough  to  be  liberal, 
but  munificent.  Christian  Morals. 


He  is  rich  who  hath  enough  to  be  charitable  ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  be  so  poor  that  a  noble  mind 
may  not  find  a  way  to  this  piece  of  goodness. 
"He  that  giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the 
Lord  "  :  there  is  more  rhetorick  in  that  one 
sentence  than  in  a  library  of  sermons. 

Religio  Medici. 
9 

If  the  example  of  the  mite  be  not  only  an  act 
of  wonder,  but  an  example  of  the  noblest 
charity,  surely  poor  men  may  also  build  hos 
pitals,  and  the  rich  alone  have  not  erected 
cathedrals.  Rdigio  Medici. 

5 

'Tis  the  general  complaint  of  these  times, 
and  perhaps  of  those  past,  that  charity  grows 
cold  ;  which  I  perceive  most  verified  in  those 
which  most  do  manifest  the  fires  and  flames  of 
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zeal ;  for  it  is  a  virtue  that  best  agrees  with 
coldest  natures,  and  such  as  are  complexioned 
for  humility.  But  how  shall  we  expect  charity 
towards  others,  when  we  are  uncharitable  to 
ourselves  ?  "  Charity  begins  at  home,"  is  the 
voice  of  the  world  ;  yet  is  every  man  his  greatest 
enemy,  and  as  it  were,  his  own  executioner. 

Religio  Medici. 
fc 

I  cannot  fall  out  or  condemn  a  man  for  an 
errour,  or  conceive  why  a  difference  in  opinion 
should  divide  an  affection ;  for  controversies, 
disputes,  and  argumentations,  both  in  phi 
losophy  and  in  divinity,  if  they  meet  with 
discreet  and  peaceable  natures,  do  not  infringe 
the  laws  of  charity.  Religio  Medici. 

9 

As  many  ways  as  we  may  do  good,  so  many 
ways  we  may  be  charitable.  There  are  infirmi 
ties  not  only  of  body,  but  of  soul  and  fortunes, 
which  do  require  the  merciful  hand  of  our 
abilities.  I  cannot  contemn  a  man  for  ignor 
ance,  but  behold  him  with  as  much  pity  as  I  do 
Lazarus.  It  is  no  greater  charity  to  clothe 
his  body  than  apparel  the  nakedness  of  his 
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soul.  It  is  an  honourable  object  to  see  the 
reasons  of  other  men  wear  our  liveries,  and 
their  borrowed  understandings  do  homage  to 
the  bounty  of  ours.  It  is  the  cheapest  way  of 
beneficence,  and,  like  the  natural  charity  of  the 
sun,  illuminates  another  without  obscuring  it 
self.  To  be  reserved  and  caitiff  in  this  part  of 
goodness  is  the  sordidest  piece  of  covetousness, 
and  more  contemptible  than  pecuniary  avarice. 

Religio  Medici. 


He  that  relieves  another  upon  the  bare 
suggestion  and  bowels  of  pity  doth  not  this  so 
much  for  his  sake  as  for  his  own  :  for  by 
compassion  we  make  another's  misery  our  own  ; 
and  so,  by  relieving  them,  we  relieve  ourselves 

also-  Religio  Medici. 


I  give  no  alms  only  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of 
my  brother,  but  to  fulfil  and  accomplish  the 
will  and  command  of  my  God. 

Religio  Medici. 
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I  cannot  fancy  unto  myself  a  more  acceptable 
representation  or  state  of  things,  than  if  I 
could  see  all  my  best  friends  and  worthy 
acquaintance  of  forty  years  last  past  upon  the 
stage  of  the  world  at  one  time. 

Common  Place  Books. 


Affection  should  not  be  too  sharp-eyed,  and 
love  is  not  to  be  made  by  magnifying  glasses. 
If  things  were  seen  as  they  truly  are,  the  beauty 
of  bodies  would  be  much  abridged. 

Christian  Morals. 


I  never  yet  cast  a  true  affection  on  a  woman  ; 
but  I  have  loved  my  friend,  as  I  do  virtue,  my 
soul,  my  God.  Religio  Medici. 

V 

That  part  of  our  noble  friends  that  we  love  is 
not  that  part  that  we  embrace,  but  that  insensible 
part  that  our  arms  cannot  embrace. 

Religio  Medici. 
9 
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I  love  my  friend  before  myself,  and  yet  me- 
thinks,  I  do  not  love  him  enough.  Some  few 
months  hence  my  multiplied  affection  will  make 
me  believe  I  have  not  loved  him  at  all.  When  I 
am  from  him,  I  am  dead  till  I  be  with  him. 
United  souls  are  not  satisfied  with  embraces, 
but  desire  to  be  truly  each  other  ;  which  being 
impossible,  their  desires  are  infinite,  and  must 
proceed  without  a  possibility  of  satisfaction. 

Religio  Medici. 

3? 

With  my  friend  I  desire  not  to  share  or 
participate,  but  to  engross,  his  sorrows ;  that,  by 
making  them  mine  own,  I  may  more  easily 
discuss  them  :  for  in  mine  own  reason,  and 
within  myself,  I  can  command  that  which  I 
cannot  intreat  without  myself,  and  within  the 
circle  of  another.  Religio  Medici. 

9 

It  is  not  the  tears  of  our  own  eyes  only, 
but  of  our  friends  also,  that  do  exhaust  the 
current  of  our  sorrows  ;  which,  falling  into  many 
streams,  runs  more  peacefully,  and  is  contented 
with  a  narrower  channel.  Religio  Medici. 
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I  could  never  divide  myself  from  any  man 
upon  the  difference  of  an  opinion,  or  be  angry 
with  his  judgment  for  not  agreeing  with  me  in 
that  from  which,  perhaps,  within  a  few  days,  I 
should  dissent  myself.  Religio  Medici. 


Rest  not  in  an  ovation  but  a  triumph  over  thy 
passions.  Let  anger  walk  hanging  down  the 
head  ;  let  malice  go  manacled,  and  envy  fettered 
after  thee.  Behold  within  thee  the  long  train 
of  thy  trophies,  not  without  thee.  Make  the 
quarrelling  Lapithytes  sleep,  and  Centaurs 
within  lie  quiet.  Chain  up  the  unruly  legion 
in  thy  breast.  Lead  thine  own  captivity  captive, 
and  be  Caesar  within  thyself. 

Christian  Morals. 


Acquaint  thyself  with  the  physiognomy  of 
want,  and  let  the  dead  colours  and  first  lines  of 
necessity  suffice  to  tell  thee  there  is  an  object 
for  thy  bounty.  Spare  not  where  thou  canst 
not  easily  be  prodigal,  and  fear  not  to  be  undone 
by  mercy  ;  for  since  he  who  hath  pity  on  the 
poor  lendeth  unto  the  Almighty  rewarder,  who 
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observes  no  ides  but  every  day  for  his  pay 
ments,  charity  becomes  pious  usury,  Christian 
liberality  the  most  thriving  industry  ;  and  what 
we  adventure  in  a  cockboat  may  return  in  a 
carrack  unto  us.  He  who  thus  casts  his  bread 
upon  the  water  shall  surely  find  it  again  ;  for 
though  it  falleth  to  the  bottom,  it  sinks  but  like 
the  axe  of  the  prophet,  to  rise  again  unto  him. 
Christian  Morals. 


Let  not  the  sun  of  Capricorn  go  down  upon 
thy  wrath,  but  write  thy  wrongs  in  ashes.  Draw 
the  curtain  of  night  upon  injuries,  shut  them  up 
in  the  tower  of  oblivion,  and  let  them  be  as 
though  they  had  not  been.  To  forgive  our 
enemies,  yet  hope  that  God  will  punish  them, 
is  not  to  forgive  enough.  Christian  Morals. 


Be  patient  in  the  age  of  pride,  when  men  live 
by  short  intervals  of  reason  under  the  dominion 
of  humour  and  passion,  when  it's  in  the  power 
of  every  one  to  transform  thee  out  of  thyself, 
and  run  thee  into  the  short  madness.  If  you 
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cannot  imitate  Job,  yet  come  not  short  of 
Socrates,  and  those  patient  Pagans  who  tired 
the  tongues  of  their  enemies,  while  they  per 
ceived  they  spit  their  malice  at  brazen  walls  and 
statues.  Christian  Morals. 


Be  thou  what  thou  singly  art,  and  personate 
not  thyself.  Swim  smoothly  in  the  stream  of 
thy  nature,  and  live  but  one  man. 

Christian  Morals. 


Despise  not  the  obliquities  of  younger  ways, 
nor  despair  of  better  things  whereof  there  is 
yet  no  prospect.  Christian  Morals. 


Weigh  not  thyself  in  the  scales  of  thy  own 
opinion,  but  let  the  judgment  of  the  judicious 
be  the  standard  of  thy  merit. 

Christian  Morals. 


Run  not  into  extremities  from  which  there  is 
no  regression.  In  the  vicious  ways  of  the 
world  it  mercifully  falleth  out  that  we  become 
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not  extempore  wicked,  but  it  taketh  some  time 
and  pains  to  undo  ourselves.  We  fall  not  from 
virtue  like  Vulcan  from  heaven,  in  a  day.  Bad 
dispositions  require  some  time  to  grow  into 
bad  habits  ;  bad  habits  must  undermine  good, 
and  often  repeated  acts  make  us  habitually  evil : 
so  that  by  gradual  depravations,  and  while  we 
are  but  staggeringly  evil,  we  are  not  left  without 
parenthesis  of  considerations,  thoughtful  re 
bukes,  and  merciful  interventions  to  recall  us 


unto  ourselves. 


Christian  Morals. 


Make  not  thy  head  a  grave  but  a  repository 
of  God's  mercies.  Christian  Morals. 


Trust  not  to  the  omnipotency  of  gold,  and 
say  not  unto  it,  thou  art  my  confidence.  Kiss 
not  thy  hand  to  that  terrestrial  sun,  nor  bore  thy 
ear  unto  its  servitude.  A  slave  unto  mammon 
makes  no  servant  unto  God.  Covetousness 

cracks  the  sinews  of  faith. 

Christian  Morals. 
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Let  age,  not  envy,  draw  wrinkles  on  thy 
cheeks  ;  be  content  to  be  envied,  but  envy  not. 
Emulation  may  be  plausible  and  indignation 
allowable,  but  admit  no  treaty  with  that  passion 
which  no  circumstance  can  make  good. 

Christian  Morals. 


Look  contentedly  upon  the  scattered  differ 
ence  of  things,  and  expect  not  equality  in  lustre, 
dignity,  or  perfection,  in  regions  or  persons 
below  ;  where  numerous  numbers  must  be 
content  to  stand  like  lacteous  or  nebulous  stars, 
little  taken  notice  of,  or  dim  in  their  genera- 

tions-  Christian  Morals. 


Do  as  a  child  but  when  thou  art  a  child,  and 
ride  not  on  a  reed  at  twenty.  He  who  hath  not 
taken  leave  of  the  follies  of  his  youth,  and  in  his 
maturer  state  scarce  got  out  of  that  division, 
disproportionately  divideth  his  days,  crowds  up 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  leaves  too  narrow 
a  corner  for  the  age  of  wisdom  ;  and  so  hath 
room  to  be  a  man  scarce  longer  than  he  hath 
been  a  youth.  Rather  than  to  make  this  con- 
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fusion,  anticipate  the  virtues  of  age,  and  live 
long  without  the  infirmities  of  it.  So  may'st 
thou  count  up  thy  days  as  some  do  Adam's  ; 
that  is,  by  anticipation  ;  so  may'st  thou  be 
coetaneous  unto  thy  elders,  and  a  father  unto 
thy  contemporaries.  Christian  Morals. 


Fall  not  into  transforming  degenerations, 
which  under  the  old  name  create  a  new  nation. 
Be  not  alien  in  thine  own  nation ;  bring  not 
Orontes  into  Tiber ;  learn  the  virtues  not  the 
vices  of  thy  foreign  neighbours,  and  make  thy 
imitation  by  discretion  not  contagion.  Feel 
something  of  thyself  in  the  noble  acts  of  thy 
ancestors,  and  find  in  thine  own  genius  that  of 
thy  predecessors.  .  .  .  Add  one  ray  unto  the 
common  lustre  ;  add  not  only  to  the  number 
but  the  note  of  thy  generation  ;  and  prove  not 
a  cloud  but  an  asterisk  in  thy  region. 

Christian  Morals. 


Let  thy  studies  be  free  as  thy  thoughts  and 
contemplations :  but  fly  not  only  upon  the  wings 
c 
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of  imagination  ;  join  sense  unto  reason,  and  ex 
periment  unto  speculation,  and  so  give  life  unto 
embryon  truths,  and  verities  yet  in  their  chaos. 

Christian  Morals. 


Court  not  felicity  too  far,  and  weary  not  the 
favourable  hand  of  fortune.  Glorious  actions 
have  their  times,  extent,  and  non  ultras.  To 
put  no  end  unto  attempts  were  to  make  pre 
scription  of  successes,  and  to  bespeak  unhappi- 
ness  at  the  last  :  for  the  line  of  our  lives  is 
drawn  with  white  and  black  vicissitudes,  where 
in  the  extremes  hold  seldom  one  complexion. 

Christian  Morals. 


Let  thy  oaths  be  sacred,  and  promises  made 
upon  the  altar  of  thy  heart.  Call  not  Jove  to 
witness  with  a  stone  in  one  hand,  and  a  straw 
in  another  ;  and  so  make  chaff  and  stubble  of 
thy  vows.  Worldly  spirits,  whose  interest  is 
their  belief,  make  cobwebs  of  obligations.  .  .  . 
But  honest  men's  words  are  Stygian  oaths, 
and  promises  inviolable.  These  are  not  the 
men  for  whom  the  fetters  of  law  were  first 
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forged ;  they  needed  not  the  solemness  of 
oaths ;  by  keeping  their  faith  they  swear,  and 
evacuate  such  conformations. 

Christian  Morals. 

9 

Think  not  silence  the  wisdom  of  fools ;  but, 
if  rightly  timed,  the  honour  of  wise  men,  who 
have  not  the  infirmity,  but  the  virtue  of  taci 
turnity  ;  and  speak  not  out  of  the  abundance, 
but  the  well-weighed  thoughts  of  their  hearts. 
Such  silence  may  be  eloquence,  and  speak  thy 
worth  above  the  power  of  words.  Make  such 
a  one  thy  friend,  in  whom  princes  may  be 
happy,  and  great  counsels  successful.  Let  him 
have  the  key  of  thy  heart,  who  hath  the  lock  of 
his  own,  which  no  temptation  can  open  ;  where 
thy  secrets  may  lastingly  lie,  like  the  lamp  of 
Olybius's  urn,  alive,  and  light,  but  close  and 
invisible.  Christian  Morals. 


Guide  not  the  hand  of  God,  nor  order  the 
finger  of  the  Almighty  unto  thy  will  or  pleasure  ; 
but  sit  quiet  in  the  soft  showers  of  providence, 
and  favourable  distributions  in  this  world, 
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either  to  thyself  or  others.  And  since  not  only 
judgments  have  their  errands,  but  mercies  their 
commissions  ;  snatch  not  at  every  favour,  nor 
think  thyself  passed  by  if  they  fall  upon  thy 
neighbour.  Christian  Morals. 


Punish  not  thyself  with  pleasure  ;  glut  not 
thy  sense  with  palative  delights  ;  nor  revenge 
the  contempt  of  temperance  by  the  penalty  of 
satiety.  Were  there  an  age  of  delight  or  any 
pleasure  durable,  who  would  not  honour  Volu- 
pia?  but  the  race  of  delight  is  short,  and 
pleasures  have  mutable  faces.  The  pleasures 
of  one  age  are  not  pleasures  in  another,  and 
their  lines  fall  short  of  our  own.  Even  in  our 
sensual  days,  the  strength  of  delight  is  in  its 
seldomness  or  rarity,  and  sting  in  its  satiety  : 
mediocrity  is  its  life,  and  immoderacy  its 
confusion.  Christian  Morals. 


If  avarice  be  thy  vice,  yet  make  it  not  thy 
punishment.  .  .  .  For  since  thy  good  works,  not 
thy  goods,  will  follow  thee  ;  since  wealth  is  an 
appurtenance  of  life,  and  no  dead  man  is  rich  ; 
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to  famish  in  plenty,  and  live  poorly  to  die 
rich,  were  a  multiplying  improvement  in  mad 
ness,  and  use  upon  use  in  folly. 

Christian  Morals. 


If  length  of  days  be  thy  portion,  make  it  not 
thy  expectation.  Reckon  not  upon  long  life  : 
think  every  day  the  last,  and  live  always 
beyond  thy  account.  He  that  so  often  sur- 
viveth  his  expectation  lives  many  lives,  and 
will  scarce  complain  of  the  shortness  of  his 
days.  Time  past  is  gone  like  a  shadow; 
make  time  to  come  present. 

Christian  Morals. 


Since  men  and  women  have  their  proper 
virtues  and  vices  .  .  .  transplace  not  their 
proprieties,  and  confound  not  their  distinctions. 
Let  masculine  and  feminine  accomplishments 
shine  in  their  proper  orbs,  and  adorn  their 
respective  subjects.  Christian  Morals. 
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Praise  is  a  debt  we  owe  unto  the  virtues  of 
others,  and  due  unto  our  own  from  all,  whom 
malice  hath  not  made  mutes,  or  envy  struck 

dumb<  Christian  Morals. 


Where  nature  fills  the  sails,  the  vessel  goes 
smoothly  on  ;  and  when  judgment  is  the  pilot, 
the  ensurance  need  not  be  high.  When  in 
dustry  builds  upon  nature,  we  may  expect 
pyramids  :  where  that  foundation  is  wanting, 
the  structure  must  be  low.  They  do  most  by 
books,  who  could  much  without  them ;  and  he 
that  chiefly  owes  himself  unto  himself,  is  the 
substantial  man.  Christian  Morals. 


Bless  me  in  this  life  with  but  peace  of  my 
conscience,  command  of  my  affections,  and  love 
of  thyself  and  my  dearest  friends,  and  I  shall 
be  happy  enough  to  pity  Caesar !  These  are, 
O  Lord,  the  humble  desires  of  my  most 
reasonable  ambition,  and  all  I  dare  call  happi 
ness  on  earth.  Rdigio  MedicL 
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Not  to  be  content  with  life  is  the  un 
satisfactory  state  of  those  who  destroy  them 
selves  ;  who  being  afraid  to  live,  run  blindly 
upon  their  own  death,  which  no  man  fears  by 
experience.  Lettcr  to  a  Friend. 


The  duke  of  Venice,  that  [yearly]  weds  him 
self  unto  the  sea,  by  [casting  thereinto]  a  ring 
of  gold,  I  will  not  accuse  of  prodigality,  because 
it  is  a  solemnity  of  good  use  and  consequence 
in  the  state  :  but  the  philosopher,  that  threw  his 
money  into  the  sea  to  avoid  avarice,  was  a 
notorious  prodigal.  There  is  no  road  or  ready 
way  to  virtue  ;  it  is  not  an  easy  point  of  art  to 
disentangle  ourselves  from  this  riddle,  or  web 
of  sin.  To  perfect  virtue,  as  to  religion,  there  is 
required  a  Panoplia,  or  complete  armour  ;  that 
whilst  we  lie  at  close  ward  against  one  vice,  we 
lie  not  open  to  the  veney  another. 

Religio  Medici. 


Adversity  stretcheth  our  days,  misery  makes 
Alcmena's  nights,  and  time  hath  no  wings 
unto  it.  Hydriotaphia. 
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When  all  looks  fair  about,  and  thou  seest  not 
a  cloud  so  big  as  a  hand  to  threaten  thee,  forget 
not  the  wheel  of  things  :  think  of  sullen  vicissi 
tudes,  but  beat  not  thy  brains  to  foreknow  them. 
Be  armed  against  such  obscurities,  rather  by 
submission  than  fore-knowledge.  The  know 
ledge  of  future  evils  mortifies  present  felicities, 
and  there  is  more  content  in  the  uncertainty 
or  ignorance  of  them.  Christian  Morals. 


Since  virtuous  superstructions  have  commonly 
generous  foundations,  dive  into  thy  inclinations, 
and  early  discover  what  nature  bids  thee  to  be 
or  tells  thee  thou  mayest  be.  They  who  thus 
timely  descend  into  themselves,  and  cultivate 
the  good  seeds  which  nature  hath  set  in  them, 
prove  not  shrubs  but  cedars  in  their  generation. 
And  to  be  in  the  form  of  the  best  of  the  bad  or 
the  worst  of  the  good,  will  be  no  satisfaction 
unto  them.  Christian  Morals. 


The  rich  man's  sacrifice  is  but  a  lame  oblation. 
Pious  treasures,  laid  up  in  healthful  days,  plead 
for  sick  non-performances  :  without  which  we 
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must  needs  look  back  with  anxiety  upon  the  lost 
opportunities  of  health  ;  and  may  have  cause 
rather  to  envy  than  pity  the  ends  of  penitent 
public  sufferers,  who  go  with  healthful  prayers 
unto  the  last  scene  of  their  lives,  and  in  the 
integrity  of  their  faculties  return  their  spirit  unto 
God  that  gave  it.  Christian  Morals. 


Our  wills  must  be  our  performances,  and  our 
intents  make  out  our  actions  ;  otherwise  our 
pious  labours  shall  find  anxiety  in  our  graves, 
and  our  best  endeavours  not  hope,  but  fear,  a 
resurrection.  Religio  MedicL 


Common  gratitude  must  be  kept  alive  by  the 
additionary  fuel  of  new  courtesies  :  but  generous 
gratitudes,  though  but  once  well  obliged,  with 
out  quickening  repetitions  or  expectation  of  new 
favours,  have  thankful  minds  for  ever  ;  for  they 
write  not  their  obligations  in  sandy  but  marble 
memories,  which  wear  not  out  but  with  them- 

selves-  Christian  Morals. 
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If  we  deduct  all  those  days  of  our  life  which 
we  might  wish  unlived,  and  which  abate  the 
comfort  of  those  we  now  live  ;  if  we  reckon 
up  only  those  days  which  God  hath  accepted 
of  our  lives,  a  life  of  good  years  will  hardly  be 
a  span  long  :  the  son  in  this  sense  may  outlive 
the  father,  and  none  be  climacterically  old. 

Letter  to  a  Friend. 
9 

The  vices  we  scoff  at  in  others,  laugh  at  us 
within  ourselves.  Avarice,  pride,  falsehood  lie 
undiscerned  and  blindly  in  us,  even  to  the  age 
of  blindness  ;  and,  therefore,  to  see  ourselves 
interiorly,  we  are  fain  to  borrow  other  men's 
eyes  ;  wherein  true  friends  are  good  informers, 
and  censurers  no  bad  friends. 

Christian  Morals. 


I  can  hold  there  is  no  such  thing  as  injury  ; 
that  if  there  be,  there  is  no  such  injury  as 
revenge,  and  no  such  revenge  as  the  contempt 
of  an  injury  :  that  to  hate  another,  is  to 
malign  himself;  that  the  truest  way  to  love 
another  is  to  despise  ourselves. 

Religio  Medici. 
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If  thou  must  needs  have  thy  revenge  of  thine 
enemy,  with  a  soft  tongue  break  his  bones, 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head,  forgive  him  and 
enjoy  it.  Christian  Morals. 


Think  that  revenge  too  high,  which  is  but 
level  with  the  offence.  Let  thy  arrows  of 
revenge  fly  short  ;  or  be  aimed  like  those  of 
Jonathan,  to  fall  beside  the  mark.  Too  many 
there  be  to  whom  a  dead  enemy  smells  well, 
and  who  find  musk  and  amber  in  revenge. 

Christian  Morals. 


The  practice  of  men  holds  not  an  equal  pace, 
yea  and  often  runs  counter  to  their  theory  ;  we 
naturally  know  what  is  good,  but  naturally 
pursue  what  is  evil  :  the  rhetorick  wherewith 
I  persuade  another,  cannot  persuade  myself. 
There  is  a  depraved  appetite  in  us,  that  will 
with  patience  hear  the  learned  instruction 
of  reason,  but  yet  perform  no  farther  than 
agrees  to  its  own  irregular  humour. 

Religio  Medici. 
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Diogenes  I  hold  to  be  the  most  vainglorious 
man  of  his  time,  and  more  ambitious  in  refusing 
all  honours,  then  Alexander  in  rejecting  none. 

Religio  Medici. 
9 

The  Stoicks,  that  condemn  passion,  and  com 
mand  a  man  to  laugh  at  Phalaris's  bull,  could 
not  endure  without  a  groan  a  fit  of  the  stone  or 

colick-  Religio  Medici. 

9 

Were  there  any  hopes  to  outlive  vice,  or  a 
point  to  be  super-annuated  from  sin,  it  were 
worthy  our  knees  to  implore  the  days  of 
Methuselah.  Religio  Medici. 

V 

The  same  vice,  committed  at  sixteen,  is  not 
the  same,  though  it  agrees  in  all  other  circum 
stances,  at  forty ;  but  swells  and  doubles  from 
the  circumstance  of  our  ages,  wherein,  besides 
the  constant  and  inexcusable  habit  of  trans 
gressing,  the  maturity  of  our  judgement  cuts 
off  pretence  unto  excuse  or  pardon. 

Religio  Medici. 
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For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  live  over  my 
hours  past,  or  begin  again  the  thread  of  my 
days  ;  not  upon  Cicero's  ground,  because  I  have 
lived  them  well,  but  for  fear  I  should  live  them 

worse-  Religio  Medici. 


I  find  my  growing  judgement  daily  instruct 
me  how  to  do  better,  but  my  untamed  affections 
and  confirmed  vitiosity  makes  me  daily  do 
worse.  I  find  in  my  confirmed  age  the  same 
sins  I  discovered  in  my  youth  ;  I  committed 
many  then  because  I  was  a  child  ;  and,  because 
I  commit  them  still,  I  am  yet  an  infant.  There 
fore  I  perceive  a  man  may  be  twice  a  child, 
before  the  days  of  dotage  ;  and  stand  in  need 
of  ^Eson's  bath  before  threescore. 

Religio  Medici. 


Delude  not  thyself  into  iniquities  from  par 
ticipation  or  community,  which  abate  the  sense 
but  not  the  obliquity  of  them.  To  conceive 
sins  less  or  less  of  sins,  because  others  also 
transgress,  were  morally  to  commit  that  natural 
fallacy  of  man,  to  take  comfort  from  society, 
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and  think  adversities  less  because  others  also 
suffer  them.  Christian  Morals. 

9 

If  thou  hast  the  brow  to  endure  the  name  of 
traitor,  perjured,  or  oppressor,  yet  cover  thy  face 
when  ingratitude  is  thrown  at  thee.  If  that 
degenerous  vice  possess  thee,  hide  thyself  in 
the  shadow  of  thy  shame,  and  pollute  not 
noble  society.  Christian  Morals. 

9 

If  there  be  any  among  those  common  objects 
of  hatred  I  do  contemn  and  laugh  at,  it  is  that 
great  enemy  of  reason,  virtue,  and  religion,  the 
multitude  ;  that  numerous  piece  of  monstrosity, 
which,  taken  asunder,  seem  men,  and  the 
reasonable  creatures  of  God,  but,  confused 
together,  make  but  one  great  beast,  and  a 
monstrosity  more  prodigious  then  Hydra. 

Religio  Medici. 
9 

I  had  rather  stand  in  the  shock  of  a  basilisk 
than  in  the  fury  of  a  merciless  pen. 

Religio  Medici. 
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Avarice  seems  not  so  much  a  vice,  as  a 
deplorable  piece  of  madness. 

Religio  Medici. 

V 

We  carry  with  us  the  wonders  we  seek 
without  us  :  there  is  all  Africa  and  her  prodigies 
in  us.  We  are  that  bold  and  adventurous  piece 
of  nature,  which  he  that  studies  wisely  learns, 
in  a  compendium,  what  others  labour  at  in  a 
divided  piece  and  endless  volume. 

Religio  Medici. 


To  see  ourselves  again,  we  need  not  look  for 
Plato's  year  :  every  man  is  not  only  himself  ; 
there  have  been  many  Diogeneses,  and  as  many 
Timons,  though  but  few  of  that  name  ;  men 
are  lived  over  again  ;  the  world  is  now  as  it 
was  in  ages  past  ;  there  was  none  then,  but 
there  hath  been  some  one  since  that  parallels 
him,  and  is,  as  it  were,  his  revived  self. 

Religio  Medici. 


Man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes, 
and  pompous  in  the  grave,  solemnizing  nativi- 
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ties  and  deaths  with  equal  lustre,  nor  omitting 
ceremonies   of  bravery  in  the  infamy  of  his 

nature-  Hydriotaphia. 

^ 

There  is  no  man  alone,  because  every  man 
is  a  Microcosm,  and  carries  the  whole  world 

about  him.  Rdigio  Medici. 

^? 

There  are  mystically  in  our  faces  certain 
characters  which  carry  in  them  the  motto  of 
our  souls,  wherein  he  that  can  read  ABC  may 
read  our  natures.  Rdigio 


We  are  all  monsters  ;  that  is,  a  composition 
of  man  and  beast  :  wherein  we  must  en 
deavour  to  be  as  the  poets  fancy  that  wise 
man,  Chiron  ;  that  is,  to  have  the  region  of 
man  above  that  of  beast,  and  sense  to  sit  but  at 
the  feet  of  reason.  Rdigio  MedicL 

^ 

Men's  works  have  an  age,  like  themselves  ; 
and  though  they  outlive  their  authors,  yet  have 
they  a  stint  and  period  to  their  duration. 

Religio  Medici. 
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In  brief,  I  am  content ;  and  what  should 
providence  add  more  ?  Surely  this  is  it  we  call 
lappiness,  and  this  do  I  enjoy  ;  with  this  I  am 
tiappy  in  a  dream,  and  as  content  to  enjoy  a 
happiness  in  a  fancy,  as  others  in  a  more 
apparent  truth  and  reality.  Religio  Medici. 


THE   ACQUIREMENT   OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

The  leaven  and  ferment  of  all  actions  is  wisdom. 
RELIGIO  MEDICI. 


THE   ACQUIREMENT 
OF    KNOWLEDGE 

I  make  not  my  head  a  grave,  but  a  treasury 
of  knowledge.  I  intend  no  monopoly,  but  a 
community  in  learning.  I  study  not  for  my 
own  sake  only,  but  for  theirs  that  study  not 
for  themselves.  I  envy  no  man  that  he  knows 
more  than  myself,  but  pity  them  that  know 

less-  Religio  Medici. 

9 

To  palliate  the  shortness  of  our  lives,  and 
somewhat  to  compensate  our  brief  term  in  this 
world,  it's  good  to  know  as  much  as  we  can 
of  it ;  and,  also,  so  far  as  possible  in  us  lieth, 
to  hold  such  a  theory  of  times  past,  as  though 
we  had  seen  the  same.  Christian  Morals. 


'Tis  good  to  take  notice,  wherein  men  excell, 
and  to  rayse  examples  of  imitation  from  the 

37 
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same,  as  farre  as  every  man's  genius  and  proper 
Minerva  will  enable.  Hee  that  buildeth  him 
self  up,  by  the  modell  of  the  best  parts  of 
men,  is  like  to  become  no  ordinary  man. 

Domestic  Correspondence. 


The  field  of  knowledge  hath  been  so  traced, 
it  is  hard  to  spring  any  thing  new.  Of  old 
things  we  write  something  new,  if  truth  may 
receive  addition,  or  envy  will  have  any  thing 
new ;  since  the  ancients  knew  the  late  anatomi 
cal  discoveries,  and  Hippocrates  the  circulation. 

The  Garden  of  Cyrus. 


Every  man's  own  reason  is  his  best  (Edipus, 
and  will,  upon  a  reasonable  truce,  find  a  way 
to  loose  those  bonds  wherewith  the  subtleties 
of  error  have  enchained  our  more  flexible 
and  tender  judgments.  Rdigio  MedicL 


Live  happy  in  the  Elysium  of  a  virtuously 
composed  mind,  and  let  intellectual  contents 
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exceed  the  delights  wherein  mere  pleasurists 
place  their  paradise.  Bear  not  too  slack  reins 
upon  pleasure,  nor  let  complexion  or  contagion 
betray  thee  unto  exorbitancy  of  delight.  Make 
pleasure  thy  recreation  or  intermissive  relax 
ation,  not  thy  Diana,  life,  and  profession. 

Christian  Morals. 


Since  men  live  by  examples,  and  will  be 
imitating  something,  order  thy  imitation  to 
thy  improvement,  not  thy  ruin. 

Christian  Morals. 


Sow  not  thy  understanding  with  opinions, 
which  make  nothing  of  iniquities,  and  fal 
laciously  extenuate  transgressions.  Look  upon 
vices  and  vicious  objects  with  hyperbolical  eyes  ; 
and  rather  enlarge  their  dimensions,  that  their 
unseen  deformities  may  not  escape  thy  sense, 
and  their  poisonous  parts  and  strings  may 
appear  massy  and  monstrous  unto  thee  :  for  the 
undiscerned  particles  and  atoms  of  evil  deceive 
us,  and  we  are  undone  by  the  invisibles  of 
seeming  goodness.  Christian  Morals. 
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He  that  early  arrive th  •  unto  the  parts  and 
prudence  of  age,  is  happily  old  without  the  un 
comfortable  attendants  of  it ;  and  'tis  superfluous 
to  live  unto  grey  hairs,  when  in  a  precocious 
temper  we  anticipate  the  virtues  of  them. 

Letter  to  a  Friend. 
9 

What  reason  may  not  go  to  school  to  the 
wisdom  of  bees,  ants,  and  spiders  ? 

Religio  Medici. 

37 

Let  me  be  nothing,  if,  within  the  compass  ot 
myself,  I  do  not  find  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
passion  against  reason,  reason  against  faith, 
faith  against  the  devil,  and  my  conscience 

against  all.  Rtligio  Medici. 

"3? 

I  have  always  endeavoured  to  compose  those 
feuds  and  angry  dissensions  between  affection, 
faith,  and  reason  :  for  there  is  in  our  soul  a  kind 
of  triumvirate,  or  triple  government  of  three 
competitors,  which  distracts  the  peace  of  this 
our  commonwealth  not  less  than  did  that  other 
the  state  of  Rome.  Religio  Medici. 
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As  reason  is  a  rebel  unto  faith,  so  passion 
unto  reason.  As  the  propositions  of  faith  seem 
absurd  unto  reason,  so  the  theorems  of  reason 
unto  passion,  and  both  unto  reason. 

Religio  Medici. 

<y 

The  world  was  made  to  be  inhabited  by 
beasts,  but  studied  and  contemplated  by  man  : 
'tis  the  debt  of  our  reason  we  owe  unto  God, 
and  the  homage  we  pay  for  not  being  beasts. 

Religio  Medici. 

37 

'Tis  an  unjust  way  of  compute,  to  magnify  a 
weak  head  for  some  Latin  abilities  ;  and  to 
undervalue  a  solid  judgment,  because  he  knows 
not  the  genealogy  of  Hector. 

Christian  Morals. 

V 

Heads  of  capacity,  and  such  as  are  not  full 
with  a  handfull  of  easie  measure  of  knowledge, 
think  they  know  nothing  till  they  know  all ; 
which  being  impossible,  they  fall  upon  the 
opinion  of  Socrates,  and  only  know  they  know 
not  any  thing.  Rdigio  Medici. 
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Those  have  not  only  depraved  understand 
ings,  but  diseased  affections,  which  cannot  enjoy 
a  singularity  without  an  heresy,  or  be  the 
author  of  an  opinion  without  they  be  of  a  sect 

also-  Religio  Medici. 

9 

It  is  better  to  sit  down  in  modest  ignorance, 
and  rest  contented  with  the  natural  blessing  of 
our  own  reasons,  than  to  buy  the  uncertain 
knowledge  of  this  life  with  sweat  and  vexation, 
which  death  gives  every  fool  gratis,  and  is 
an  accessary  of  our  glorification. 

Religio  Medici. 
9 

Even  the  most  winged  thoughts  fall  at  the 
setting  out,  and  reach  not  the  portal  of  divinity. 

Christian  Morals. 
9 

We  do  but  learn,  to-day,  what  our  better 
advanced  judgements  will  unteach,  to-morrow. 

Religio  Medici. 
& 

Nor  is  only  a  resolved  prostration  unto  anti 
quity  a  powerful  enemy  unto  knowledge,  but  any 
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confident  adherence  unto  authority,  or  resigna 
tion  of  our  judgments  upon  the  testimony  of 
any  age  or  author  whatsoever. 

Pseudodoxia  Epidemica. 


Where  we  desire  to  be  informed,  'tis  good  to 
contest  with  men  above  ourselves. 

Religib  Medici. 


LIFE   AND    DEATH 

For  the  world,  I  count  it  not  an  inn,  but  an 
hospital ;  and  a  place  not  to  live,  but  to  die  in. 
RELIGIO  MEDICI. 


LIFE   AND   DEATH 


Life  is  a  pure  flame,  and  we  live   by  an 
invisible  sun  within  us.  Hydriotaphia. 


To  be  content  with  death  may  be  better  than 
to  desire  it :  a  miserable  life  may  make  us  wish 
for  death,  but  a  virtuous  one  to  rest  in  it. 

Letter  to  a  Friend. 

9 

If  we  begin  to  die  when  we  live,  and  long  life 
be  but  a  prolongation  of  death,  our  life  is  a  sad 
composition  ;  we  live  with  death,  and  die  not  in 
a  moment.  Hydriotaphia. 

9 

We  all  labour  against  our  own  cure ;  for  death 
is  the  cure  of  all  diseases.  There  is  no  catho- 
licon  or  universal  remedy  I  know,  but  this, 
which  though  nauseous  to  queasy  stomachs, 

47 
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yet   to   prepared   appetites    is    nectar,  and   a 
pleasant  potion  of  immortality. 

Religio  Medici. 


He  forgets  that  he  can  die,  who  complains  of 
misery :  we  are  in  the  power  of  no  calamity 
while  death  is  in  our  own.  Religio  MedicL 


Men  that  look  no  further  than  their  outsides, 
think  health  an  appertenance  unto  life,  and 
quarrel  with  their  constitutions  for  being  sick  ; 
but  I,  that  have  examined  the  parts  of  man,  and 
know  upon  what  tender  filaments  that  fabrick 
hangs,  do  wonder  that  we  are  not  always  so  ; 
and,  considering  the  thousand  doors  that  lead 
to  death,  do  thank  my  God  that  we  can  die  but 

once-  Religio  Medici. 

V 

It  is  a  brave  act  of  valour  to  contemn  death  ; 
but,  where  life  is  more  terrible  than  death,  it  is 
then  the  truest  valour  to  dare  to  live. 

Religio  Medici. 
V 
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I  thank  God  I  have  not  those  strait  ligaments, 
or  narrow  obligations  to  the  world,  as  to  dote 
on  life,  or  be  convulsed  and  tremble  at  the  name 

of  death'  Religio  Medici. 


Think  not  thy  time  short  in  this  world,  since 
the  world  itself  is  not  long.  The  created  world 
is  but  a  small  parenthesis  in  eternity,  and  a  short 
interposition,  for  a  time,  between  such  a  state 
of  duration  as  was  before  it  and  may  be  after  it. 

Christian  Morals. 


The  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth 
her  poppy,  and  deals  with  the  memory  of 
men  without  distinction  to  merit  of  perpetuity. 
Who  can  but  pity  the  founder  of  the  pyramids  ? 
Herostratus  lives  that  burnt  the  temple  of 
Diana,  he  is  almost  lost  that  built  it. 

Hydriotaphia. 

9 

There  is  no  antidote  against  the  opium  of 
time,  which  temporally  considereth  all  things: 
our   fathers   find   their    graves   in    our    short 
E 
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memories,  and  sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be 
buried  in  our  survivors.  Grave-stones  tell  truth 
scarce  forty  years.  Generations  pass  while 
some  trees  stand,  and  old  families  last  not 

three  oaks"  Hydriotaphia. 


Certainly  that  man  were  greedy  of  life,  who 
should  desire  to  live  when  all  the  world  were 
at  an  end;  and  he  must  needs  be  very  im 
patient,  who  would  repine  at  death  in  the 
society  of  all  things  that  suffer  under  it. 

Religio  Medici. 


Be  substantially  great  in  thyself,  and  more 
then  thou  appearest  unto  others  ;  and  let  the 
world  be  deceived  in  thee,  as  they  are  in  the 
lights  of  heaven.  Hang  early  plummets  upon 
the  heels  of  pride,  and  let  ambition  have  but 
an  epicycle  and  narrow  circuit  in  thee.  Measure 
not  thyself  by  thy  morning  shadow,  but  by  the 
extent  of  thy  grave  ;  and  reckon  thyself  above 
the  earth,  by  the  line  thou  must  be  contented 
with  under  it.  Christian  Morals. 
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To  live  indeed,  is  to  be  again  ourselves, 
which  being  not  only  an  hope,  but  an  evidence 
in  noble  believers,  'tis  all  one  to  lie  in  St. 
Innocent's  church-yard,  as  in  the  sands  of 
Egypt.  Ready  to  be  any  thing  in  the  ecstacy 
of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with  six  foot 
as  the  moles  of  Adrianus.  Hydriotaphia. 


There  is  nothing  strictly  immortal,  but  im 

mortality.  Hydriotaphia. 

V 

It  is  the  heaviest  stone  that  melancholy  can 
throw  at  a  man,  to  tell  him  he  is  at  the  end  of 
his  nature  ;  or  that  there  is  no  further  state  to 
come,  unto  which  this  seems  progressional,  and 
otherwise  made  in  vain.  Hydriotaphia. 


The  way  to  be  immortal  is  to  die  daily. 

Religio  Medici. 

37 

Who  can  speak  of  eternity  without  a  solecism, 
or  think  thereof  without  an  ecstasy  ? 

Religio  Medici. 
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So  that  I  might  enjoy  my  Saviour  at  the  last, 
I  could  with  patience  be  nothing  almost  unto 

eternity-  Religio  Medici. 


Some  indeed  have  been  so  affectedly  vain,  as 
to  counterfeit  immortality,  and  have  stolen  their 
death,  in  a  hope  to  be  esteemed  immortal  ;  and 
others  have  conceived  themselves  dead  :  but 
surely  few  or  none  have  fallen  upon  so  bold  an 
error,  as  not  to  think  that  they  could  die  at  all. 
The  reason  of  those  mighty  ones,  whose  ambition 
could  suffer  them  to  be  called  gods,  would  never 
be  flattered  into  immortality  ;  but  the  proudest 
thereof  have  by  the  daily  dictates  of  corruption 
convinced  the  impropriety  of  that  appellation. 
And  surely,  although  delusion  may  run  high, 
and  possible  it  is  that  for  a  while  a  man  may 
forget  his  nature,  yet  cannot  this  be  durable. 
For  the  inconcealable  imperfections  of  ourselves, 
or  their  daily  examples  in  others,  will  hourly 
prompt  us  our  corruption,  and  loudly  tell  us 
we  are  the  sons  of  earth. 

Pseudodoxia  Epidemica. 
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Happy  are  they  whom  privacy  makes  innocent, 
who  deal  so  with  men  in  this  world,  that  they 
are  not  afraid  to  meet  them  in  the  next ;  who, 
when  they  die,  make  no  commotion  among  the 
dead,  and  are  not  touched  with  the  poetical 
taunt  of  Isaiah.  HydHotaphia. 

9 


OBITER   DICTA 

Where  I  cannot  satisfy  my  reason,  I  love  to 
humour  my  fancy. 

RELIGIO  MEDICI. 


OBITER   DICTA 


The  voice  of  prophecies  is  like  that  of 
whispering-places  :  they  who  are  near,  or  at  a 
little  distance,  hear  nothing;  those  at  the 
farthest  extremity  will  understand  all. 

Christian  Morals. 


They  build  not  castles  in  the  air  who  would 
build  churches  on  earth  ;  and  though  they 
leave  no  such  structures  here,  may  lay  good 
foundations  in  heaven.  ^^  to  a  Frimd. 


Physicians  know  that  many  are  mad  but  in  a 
single  depraved  imagination,  and  one  prevalent 
decipiency  ;  and  that  beside  and  out  of  such 
single  deliriums  a  man  may  meet  with  sober 
actions  and  good  sense  in  bedlam. 

Letter  to  a  Friend. 
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Obstinacy  in  a  bad  cause  is  but  constancy  in 
a  S°od-  Religio  Medici. 


We  have  enough  to  do  rightly  to  apprehend 
and  consider  things  as  they  are,  or  have  been, 
without  amusing  ourselves  how  they  might 
have  been  otherwise,  or  what  variations,  conse 
quences  and  differences  might  have  otherwise 
arisen  upon  a  different  face  of  things,  if  they 
had  otherwise  fallen  out  in  the  state  or  actions 
of  the  world.  Miscellanies. 


A  good  cause  needs  not  to  be  patroned  by 
passion,  but  can  sustain  itself  upon  a  temperate 

disPllte-  Religio  Medici. 


Beauty  is  determined  by  opinion,  and  seems 
to  have  no  essence  that  holds  one  notion  with 
all  ;  that  seeming  beauteous  unto  one,  which 
hath  no  favour  with  another  ;  and  that  unto 
every  one,  according  as  custom  hath  made  it 
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natural,  or  sympathy  and  conformity  of  minds 
shall  make  it  seem  agreeable. 

Pstudodoxia  Epidemica. 


While  others  are  curious  in  the  choice  of 
good  air,  and  chiefly  solicitous  for  healthful 
habitations,  study  thou  conversation,  and  be 
critical  of  thy  consortation. 

Christian  Morals. 


God  keepe  all  honest  men  from  penury  and 
want  ;  men  can  bee  honest  no  longer  than  they 
can  give  every  one  his  due. 

Domestic  Correspondence. 


Though  we  may  wish  the  prosperous  ap 
purtenances  of  others,  or  to  be  another  in  his 
happy  accidents,  yet  so  intrinsical  is  every  man 
unto  himself,  that  some  doubt  may  be  made, 
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whether  any    would    exchange   his    being,  or 
substantially  become  another  man. 

Letter  to  a  Friend. 


I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  honour  that  the 
world  adores  ;  whatsoever  virtue  its  prepared 
substance  may  have  within  my  body,  it  hath  no 
influence  nor  operation  without.  I  would  not 
entertain  a  base  design,  or  an  action  that 
should  call  me  villain,  for  the  Indies  ;  and  for 
this  only  do  I  love  and  honour  my  own  soul, 
and  have  methinks  two  arms  too  few  to  embrace 
myself.  Religio  Medici. 


The  greatest  balsams  do  lie  enveloped  in  the 
bodies  of  the  most  powerful  corrosives. 

Religio  Medici. 


Methinks  there  is  no  man  bad  ;  and  the  worst 
best,  that  is,  while  they  are  kept  within  the 
circle  of  those  qualities  wherein  they  are 
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good.  There  is  no  man's  mind  of  so  discord 
ant  and  jarring  a  temper,  to  which  a  tuneable 
disposition  may  not  strike  a  harmony. 

Religio  Medici. 


No  man  can  justly  censure  or  condemn 
another  ;  because,  indeed,  no  man  truly  knows 
another.  Religio  Medici. 

9 

It  is  as  complete  a  piece  of  madness  to  miscal 
and  rave  against  the  times  ;  or  think  to  recall 
men  to  reason  by  a  fit  of  passion. 

Religio  Medici. 


I  can  hardly  think  there  was  ever  any  scared 
into  heaven  :  they  go  the  fairest  way  to  heaven 
that  would  serve  God  without  a  hell  :  other 
mercenaries,  that  crouch  into  him  in  fear  of  hell, 
though  they  term  themselves  the  servants,  are 
indeed  but  the  slaves,  of  the  Almighty. 

Religio  Medici. 
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Whosoever  enjoys  not  this  life,  I  count  him 
but  an  apparition,  though  be  wear  about  him 
the  sensible  affections  of  flesh. 

Religio  Medici. 


Were  I  of  Caesar's  religion,  I  should  be  of  his 
desires,  and  wish  rather  to  go  off  at  one  blow, 
then  to  be  sawed  in  pieces  by  the  grating 
torture  of  a  disease.  Religio  MedicL 

V 

Where  true  fortitude  dwells,  loyalty,  bounty, 
friendship,  and  fidelity,  may  be  found. 

Christian  Morals. 


Since  a  greater  part  of  time  is  spun  than  is 
to  come,  and  the  blessed  roll  already  much 
replenished  ;  happy  are  those  pieties,  which 
solicitously  look  about,  and  hasten  to  make  one 
of  that  already  much  filled  abbreviated  list  to 

come-  Christian  Morals. 
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He  who  hath  had  the  patience  of  Diogenes, 
to  make  orations  unto  statues,  may  more 
sensibly  apprehend  how  all  words  fall  to  the 
ground,  spent  upon  such  a  surd  and  earless 
generation  of  men,  stupid  unto  all  instruc 
tion,  and  rather  requiring  an  exorcist  than  an 
orator  for  their  conversion ! 

Christian  Morals. 


We  are  unwilling  to  spin  out  our  awaking 
thoughts  into  the  phantasms  of  sleep,  which 
often  continueth  precogitations  ;  making  cables 
of  cobwebs,  and  wildernesses  of  handsome 

£roves-  The  Garden  of  Cyrus. 


Half  our  days  we  pass  in  the  shadow  of  the 
earth  ;  and  the  brother  of  death  exacteth  a 
third  part  of  our  lives.  Dreams. 
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We  are  somewhat  more  than  ourselves  in 
our  sleeps  ;  and  the  slumber  of  the  body  seems 
to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul. 

Religio  Medici. 


The  prayers  of  health  are  most  like  to  be 
acceptable  ;  sickness  may  choak  our  devotions, 
and  we  are  accepted  rather  by  our  life  than  our 
death  :  we  have  a  rule  how  to  lead  the  one, 
the  other  is  uncertain,  and  may  come  in  a 
moment.  Domestic  Correspondence. 


Long  health  is  apt  to  begett  security,  and 
God  mercifully  interposeth  some  admonitions 
and  rubbs  to  make  us  consider  ourselves,  and  to 
carry  a  warie  hand  in  our  affayres  of  all  kinds. 

Domestic  Correspondence. 


Vulgar  heads  .  .  .  look  asquint  on  the  face  of 
truth,  and  unstable  judgments  .  .  .  cannot  con- 
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sist  in  the  narrow  point  and  centre  of  virtue 
without  a  reel  or  stagger  to  the  circumference, 

Religio  Medici. 


A  man  may  be  in  as  just  possession  of  truth 
as  of  a  city,  and  yet  be  forced  to  surrender  : 
'tis  therefore  far  better  to  enjoy  her  with  peace 
than  to  hazard  her  on  a  battle. 

Religio  Medici. 


Every  man  is  not  a  proper  champion  for 
truth,  nor  fit  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  in  the 
course  of  verity :  many,  from  the  ignorance  of 
these  maxims,  and  an  inconsiderate  zeal  unto 
truth,  have  too  rashly  charged  the  troops  of 
error,  and  remain  as  trophies  unto  the  enemies 

of  truth-  Religio  Medici. 


Where  the  soul  hath  the  full  measure  and 
complement  of  happiness  ;  where  the  boundless 
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appetite  of  that  spirit  remains  completely  satis 
fied  that  it  can  neither  desire  addition  nor 
alteration  ;  that,  I  think,  is  truly  heaven. 

Rdigio  Medici. 


To  enjoy  true  happiness,  we  must  travel 
into  a  very  far  country,  and  even  out  of  our 
selves  ;  for  the  pearl  we  seek  for  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Indian  but  in  the  Empyrean 

ocean-  Christian  Morals. 


The  old  Ascetick  Christians  found  a  paradise 
in  a  desert,  and  with  little  converse  on  earth 
held  a  conversation  in  heaven  ;  thus  they 
astronomized  in  caves,  and,  though  they  beheld 
not  the  stars,  had  the  glory  of  heaven  before 
them-  Christian  Morals. 


Unthinking  heads,  who  have  not  learned  to 
be  alone,  are  in  a  prison  to  themselves,  if  they 
be  not  also  with  others  :  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  they  whose  thoughts  are  in  a  fair, 
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and  hurry  within,  are  sometimes  fain  to  retire 
into  company,  to  be  out  of  the  crowd  of  them- 

selves-  Christian  Morals. 


Fortune  lays  the  plot  of  our  adversities  in 
the  foundation  of  our  felicities,  blessing  us  in 
the  first  quadrate,  to  blast  us  more  sharply  in 
the  last.  And  since  in  the  highest  felicities  there 
lieth  a  capacity  of  the  lowest  miseries,  she  hath 
this  advantage  from  our  happiness  to  make  us 
truly  miserable  :  for  to  become  acutely  miser 
able  we  are  to  be  first  happy. 

Christian  Morals. 


To  wiser  desires  it  is  satisfaction  enough  to 
deserve,  though  not  to  enjoy,  the  favours  of 
fortune.  Let  Providence  provide  for  fools. 

Religio  Mtdici. 


Tis,  I  confess,  the  common  fate  of  men  of 
singular  gifts  of  mind,  to  be  destitute  of  those 
of  fortune  ;  which  doth  not  in  any  way  deject 
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the  spirit  of  wiser  judgments,  who  thoroughly 
understand  the  justice  of  this  proceeding  ;  and, 
being  enriched  with  higher  donatives,  cast  a 
more  careless  eye  on  these  vulgar  parts  of 
felicity.  Religio  Medici. 


I  cannot  justify  that  contemptible  proverb, 
that  "fools  only  are  fortunate;"  or  that  insolent 
paradox,  that  "a  wise  man  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  fortune."  Religio  Medici. 


It  is  we  that  are  blind,  not  fortune.  Because 
our  eye  is  too  dim  to  discover  the  mystery  of  her 
effects,  we  foolishly  paint  her  blind,  and  hood 
wink  the  providence  of  the  Almighty. 

Religio  Medici. 


Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired.  The  greater  part 
must  be  content  to  be  as  though  they  had  not 
been,  to  be  found  in  the  register  of  God,  not  in 
the  record  of  man.  Hydriotaphia. 
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We  slightly  remember  our  felicities,  and  the 
smartest  strokes  of  affliction  leave  but  short 
smart  upon  us.  Hydriotaphia. 


Certainly  the  ends  of  things  are  wrapt  up  in 
the  hands  of  God,  he  that  undertakes  the 
knowledge  thereof  forgets  his  own  beginning, 
and  disclaims  his  principles  of  earth. 

Pseudodoxia  Epidemica. 


There  is  some  other  hand  that  twines  the 
thread  of  life  than  that  of  nature  :  we  are  not 
only  ignorant  in  antipathies  and  occult  qualities ; 
our  ends  are  as  obscure  as  our  beginnings  ;  the 
line  of  our  days  is  drawn  by  night,  and  the 
various  effects  therein  by  a  pencil  that  is 
invisible ;  wherein,  though  we  confess  our 
ignorance,  I  am  sure  we  do  not  err  if  we  say,  it 
is  the  hand  of  God.  Religio  Medid^ 

9 

Surely  there  are  in  every  man's  life  certain 
rubs,  doublings  and  wrenches,  which  pass  a 
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while  under  the  effects  of  chance  ;  but  at  the 
last,  well  examined,  prove  the  mere  hand  of 

God<  Religio  Medici. 


There  is  no  liberty  for  causes  to  operate  in  a 
loose  and  straggling  way  ;  nor  any  effect  what 
soever  but  hath  its  warrant  from  some  universal 
or  superiour  cause.  Rdigio 


It  is  an  insolent  part  of  reason,  to  controvert 
the  works  of  God,  or  question  the  justice  of  his 
proceedings.  Religio  Medici. 

There  are  a  set  of  heads  that  can  credit  the 
relations  of  mariners,  yet  question  the  testi 
monies  of  St.  Paul.  ReKgio  MedicL 
9 

To  credit  ordinary  and  visible  objects,  is  not 
faith,  but  persuasion.  Some  believe  the  better 
for  seeing  Christ's  sepulchre ;  and,  when  they 
have  seen  the  Red  Sea,  doubt  not  of  the  miracle. 

Relizio  Medici. 
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The  earth  is  the  garden  of  nature,  and  each 
fruitful  country  a  paradise. 

The  Garden  of  Cyrus. 


Nature  is  not  at  variance  with  art,  nor  art 
with  nature.  .  .  .  Art  is  the  perfection  of  nature. 
.  .  .  Nature  hath  made  one  world,  and  art 
another.  In  brief,  all  things  are  artificial ;  for 
nature  is  the  art  of  God.  Rdigio  Medid 
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